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I remembered what my father had written 
respecting idle dependence, and a remonstrance 
rose to my lips; but before it was. uttered, my 
patroness turned the conversation to another 
subject. 

“These fine remaining autumn days are too 
precious to be wasted within doors. If the Gene- 
ral were at home we would take a short journey 
southward; as it is, we must be content with 
amusements nearer home. Shall I order the 
carriage, or shall we sail on the lake?” 

I learned now that General Roskin was on his 
way to St. Petersburg; and in reply to the lady’s 
proposal, I left it with her to direct my move- 
ments. I feared, however, that my mind was so 
preoccupied by sorrow as that I should prove a 
dull companion. 

“ And that is the very reason why we must 
find amusement for you,” said Madame, kindly : 
“vou will forget your sorrow the sooner. We 
will sail on the lake, therefore.” 

A pleasure-boat was accordingly prepared ;.and, 
wrapping ourselves in mantles, we hastened to 
the margin of the lake, attended by Madame 
Roskin’s maid. 

I have rarely seen a: more lovely countenance 
than that of this peor serf-girl, who; though the 
daughter of a peasant, had claims to beauty which 
a princess might have envied. She was young; 
and the first:emotion of positive pain I felt in my 
new home-was:in witnessing the trembling dread, 
and downcast,.sorrowful, deprecatory look of mute 
entreaty: with which peor Natalia met the severe 
and sterm reproof of her mistress for a momentary 
delay: in. obeying her summons, and in the taunt- 
ing language which that look provoked. 

“You little know,” added Madame, turning to 
me,.“ what. continual. trouble I have with these un- 
grateful creatures:. Wroullil you believe that, after 
having’ veseued’ tiiis girl! from one of the most 
miserable: liuts-omthe:-estate, educated her for my 
own espesiall use; and! raised her to be my own 
personal: attendant, sie» Has the perverseness to 
repine-at lier lot,,anditetell me that she would 
that I liad) left. hem im lier original ignorance and 
wretchedhess-!””’ 

This: was spokem im French ; but I could see 
that Natalia—who wassseated at our feet, beneath 
the awning of the-Heatt—heard and comprehended 
the words. The colour went and returned! on her 
cheeks, beneath their white, transparent skin.; her 
beautiful lips were: slightly convulied, and she 
raised, for a moment only, her deep. blue: eyes, 
suffused with tears, to her: mistvess’s-face: There 
was agony in the look. 

I whispered gently, to the lady—* Surely Natalia 
understands you, dear Madame ?” 

“Tt is right that she should, ma chére Feo- 
dora,” said the lady, “else she has learned French 
to little purpose. But I have not told you why 
she speaks so insanely. What would you think 
of her having presumed to choose for herself a 
fiancé, a lover P—a worthless malcontent—without 
consulting me on her choice? and that she re- 
fuses * 

A faint ery of distress burst from the lips of 
the poor serf girl. ‘“ Madame—Bairina—sweet 
mistress, have mercy!” and Natalia clasped her 
small delicate hands despairingly. 





The cry seemed for 2 moment to raisea feeling || 
of compunction, at least of pity, in the breast of | 
the lady, who said, more mildly, “ She is a foolish 
child, you see, and does not know what is for her 
good.” A minute later, however, she added, in 
her former stern tones of command: “ Take care, 
Natalia; your happiness is in your own power 
now ; but hereafter, if you persist in your obsti- 
nacy, you will find that your fate is in mine.” 

The girl did not lift her eyes again, and her 
face was hidden; yet I could, or fancied I could, 
perceive her heavy convulsive breathing ; and she 
seemed to shrink and crouch lower and lower 
until her face was hidden in the folds of her hand- | 
some dress. When she raised it, all emotion had 
disappeared. 

The excursion gave me little pleasure; and yet 
all around was peaceful, tranquil, and exquisitely 
lovely. The water was clear; a gentle breeze, 


just sufficient to swell the white sails, fanned our 
cheeks and propelled our boat, which, steered by 
Madame Roskin herself, shot across the lake from 
point to point, and landed us in the recesses ot 
the pleasure-grounds, everywhere amidst pleasant 
scenes which nature and art had combined to 
The sun was bright, too, and 


render inviting. 
the sky was clear. 

Not clearer nor brighter, however, than the 
countenance and disposition of my patroness in all 
that concerned myself. Nor, indeed, had her dis- 
pleasure towards the unhappy serf-girl apparently 
ruffled her temper in the least degree, nor created 
even a2 momentary embarrassment. My readers 
will please to remember, that though my child- 
hood had been. spent in Russia, I had known but 
little of Russian institutions:and national charac- 
teristics, and that my, long sojourn in England 
had partially obliterated such early impressions as 
I had received, and put: other thoughts in their 
stead. I was, therefore, unprepared to witness 
the almost entire disregard to) the sensibilit:es of 
the serfs, evinced even by many otherwise humane 
and amiable owners, especially by ladies, towards 
their immediate attendants: andi thie: caprices to 
which these unfortunate beings: are exposed, 
together with the utter indifference and equani- 
mity with which praise and Dlame,, rich and 
munificent presents: and cruel punistiments, were 
alike awarded. I can liken thissunrnfiled.sexenity 
of Russian serf-owners only to thie comparative 
unconcern with which an Englishmam would 
either caress or rate an ordinary domestic animal, 
without evincing any change in his deportment 
towards: @ companion or a friend. It was: thus 
‘with Madame Roskin. 

Why do I write this? Why not pass over in 
silence these shades in the character of my bene- 
factress ? Alas! it will soon be seen how much 
the complexion of my own narrative, in the future 
events I have to record, must be influenced by 
these darker shades! 

A cireumstance which occurred on the same 
day—the first of my résidence at Semeonovskoye— 
deepened the impression on my mind which I have 
endeavoured imperfectly to record. On our re- 
turn from the sail on the lake, my kind friend— 
for thus I will still call Madame Roskin, and as 
such I can but gratefully remember her—remind- 
ed me that I had no waiting-maid. 
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¥ had learned, I said, to wait on myself. 
Madame, however, seemed unable to comprehend 
how any lady could possibly exist without the aid 
of a personal attendant. 

| “But, Madame, my dear friend,” I said, “ I am 
|| not a lady, you know.” 

“ My dear child, do not grieve me,” she replied ; 
and her usually unmoved aspect gave way to a 
look of tenderness : “it is necessary ; and I have 

| provided for you a young girl whom I trust you 
| will find obedient and docile. Mava, come hither.” 

The girl made her appearance, and very reve- 
rently approached us. She was young and pleas- 

| ing looking, and very neatly dressed in the peasant 
| costume. 

|  “ Mava,” continued the lady, ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
|| Graham is now your mistress; you will take care 
|| to serve her truly.” 

The girl, before I could prevent it, knelt before 
me and kissed my hand. 

“The foot, Mava, the foot,” exclaimed Madame, 
| angrily. The girl blushed a deep burning blush, 
| and lowered her head. If I had not risen and 
| hastily retreated, she would have kissed my foot. 
| “Mava is a good girl,” continued my protec- 
_ tress, “ but she is proud; she must be humbled. 
| She is well instructed, however; and if she dis- 
| obeys or neglects your commands, my love, you 

have but to beat her into submission.” 
| “ Beat!” 

“ Ah, yes; chastise : it is the only way.” 

“My dear Madame, I cannot undertake 

“It is troublesome enough, I allow,” said my 
friend, smiling; “but it must be done. If you 
cannot bring your heart to it, and Mava is negli- 
gent, you must send her to me.” 

| Presently Iwas in my chamber alone, and a 
gentle tap at the door preceded the entrance of 
my maid. Once more she knelt before me; but 

| this time I raised her, and requested her never 

| more to degrade both me and herself by such a 
humiliating position. 

She rose, and I employed her in some trifling 
occupation. For some time she was silent ; then, 

|| suddenly, she ran to me, scized my hand and 
covered it with kisses: “If I am to be beaten, 
you will beat me, Mademoiselle,” she said. ‘ You 
will not send me to the Barina? Pray do not. 
Madame strikes hard, very hard, when she is 
angry.” 


9 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
NATALIA. 


I wap not been many weeks at Semeonovskoye 
before I received a very kind letter from Mr. 
Penrhyn, the English merchant at St. Petersburg 
who had called on me the day after my dear 
father’s funeral. I may as well say here that Mr. 
Penrhyn was the uncle of the young passenger 
who probably saved my life in the shipwreck, and 
that this, perhaps, made me feel an interest in him. 
But, besides this, Mr. Penrhyn was so pleasant 
| and gentlemanly, and so like my father in some 
| things, that I was very glad indeed to find he had 
not forgotten me. 
In his letter he expressed a hope that I was 
comfortable in my situation, and repeated his offers 
of service if at any time I should need a friend. 


I needed advice and assistance; and he added 
some counsels which were very welcome and en- 
couraging to me. 

There was one thing, however, in his letter that 
I could not understand; he hoped I was not 
offended about the message and the small sum of 
money which he sent to me by the priest Petrovitch, 
and which he had thought might be useful to me. 
Certainly, the priest had not given me either mes- 
sage or money from Mr. Penrhyn. This puzzled 
me; but it was afterwards explained when I came 
to know more of the priest. 

But what interested me most in his letter was a 
request that, for his sake, I would show any kind- 
ness that was in my power to the poor serf-girl 
Natalia, whom he knew to be Madame Roskin’s 
maid. He added a little, a very little, respecting 
her history, and what he thought might be her trou- 
bles; but he carefully avoided writing unkindly 
about Natalia’s mistress. It may easily be sup- 
posed that Mr. Penrhyn’s commission increased the 
interest I had begun to feel in the poor serf-maid ; 
but I had already discovered that it was little I 
could do to soften her really unhappy condition. 

And here I must repeat, that the only way in 
which I could at the time, or can now, account for 
the conduct of Madame Roslin to the serfs of her 
establishment, was by supposing that she con- 
sidered them as mere human machines, to be put 
in motion and kept in order only by almost con- 
stant severity. Poor Madame! how dearly she 
paid for this delusion—not peculiar to herself in 
Russia, however—this narrative will show. 

“Did you ever witness anything so perverse and 
obstinate as that foolish girl is ?”’ said Madame to 
me one day, when we were fortunately alone—for- 
tunately I thought at least—for I could perhaps 
plead Natalia’s cause more effectually than if she 
had been present. 

“T am very sorry, my dear friend,” T 


is 
said. 
“And so ungrateful and disobedient,” she con- 


tinued. “ Do you know that she positively declares 
that she has an affection for that vagabond painter 
Ivanoff, I told you of.” 

“ Dear friend,” I said, “perhaps poor Natalia 
really has a strong regard for him.” 

“ Oh, my dear Feodora, this is too ridiculous,” 
said the lady, laughing ; “only you do not really 
think so, of course.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “I see no reason why it 
should not be so.” 

“Ah but, my dear, this is because of your 
English education,” she replied; “it is strange 
now, how obtuse the good people of that country 
are on such matters. And, besides, what business 
has such an object as that serf-girl with affections 
and regards and preferences ? She cannot possibly 
tell what is for her good.” 

“ But, dear Madame,” I said, “ Natalia seems 
very intelligent, and has very good dispositions.” 

“Ah! I am charmed that you think so, my 
dear, dear friend,” interposed the lady ; “ it repays 
one for the trouble one has taken, to know that it 
has not been thrown away. You have no idea what 
pains I took in training that girl to suit my pur- 
pose; and now that she plays so well on the harp, 
and sings so sweetly, and embroiders so beautifully, 
and reads French with so good an accent, to think 
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to give her away to that mad painter, whom the 
General is foolish enough to suffer to live at St. 
Petersburg! It is too preposterous.” 

It was very true: Natalia was accomplished— 
so much so that there had surely been little need 
for poor me as the teacher of little Katrina, even 
though the child had been double the age she 
really was. 

“ Do you not allow your servants”—I could not 
bring myself to use the word se77 in . en of 
Natalia—‘* to marry as they please?” I ventured 
to ask. 

What a question! It seemed to take the Barina 
by surprise ; she soon recovered her equanimity, 
however. ‘Ah, my dear friend,’ she said, “ how 
glad I am you have recovered your good spirits. 
You are very facetious. We have no such absurdity 
as that in Russia, you know, even among ourselves” 
—and Madame drew herself up proudly. “ It is 
not what foolish young people fancy, but what 
wiser heads think better for them. And our serfs, 
if they are ever permitted to make their own selec- 
tion, it is because it is too much trouble for us 
always to interfere.” 

I had known, or gathered, all this before. I 
knew that matches were frequently made for the 
serfs by their owners; and that not only was the 
selection arbitrarily made, but the time of espousals 
was also, in most cases, fixed, without the parties 
concerned being allowed a voice in the matter. 
But I also knew, or believed, that there were 
exceptions to this rule, and I really hoped that 
poor Natalia would not be coerced into a hateful 
alliance. 

“Ts this painter Ivanoff so very unsuitabie for 
her ?” I asked. 

“As unsuitable as can possibly be imagined, 
my dear friend,’ said Madame Roskin; “ for only 
imagine, if I were to permit Natalia to marry him, 
he would take her away from the estate to St. 
Petersburg, and I should lose her services, after 
all my pains and expense in making her useful. 
Now, if she has a husband on the estate, it will 
make but little difference to me. You see this, 
my dear friend ?” 

I was startled at the selfishness, and even more 
surprised at the complacency, with which these 
words were uttered. It was plain that the Barina 
was so used to look upon serfs as mere chattels, 
without human sympathies and feelings, brought 
into existence only for the service and gratification 
and pleasure of their proprietors, that her mind 
was scarcely capable of receiving any other impres- 
sion on the subject. And the conversation ended, 
as many others afterwards ended, with unrufiled 
kindness towards myself, but with the increasing 
conviction that I was wasting my persuasive and 
argumentative powers on behalf of the poor girl. 

The time at length drew on when the General 
was expected to return to his country estate, and 
great preparations were made for his reception. 
It was winter, cold and desolate; but the hard 
frozen snow lay thick on the ground, and favoured 
travelling ; and many invitations were sent to the 
boyards of the adjoining estates, to join in the 
New Year festivities at Semeonovskoye. In the 
midst of these proceedings, however, a messenger 
arrived with letters from the General, which not 
only put a stop to the preparations, but filled the 





Barina with unspeakable chagrin. Her husband 
had been despatched to Vienna, at twelve hours’ 
notice, by the empress, on a confidential mission 
which might probably detain him in that city 
some months. There was a more private commu- 
nication than this, the nature of which Madame 
did not divulge, but the consequences of which 
were visited heavily on the poor serfs, who had to 
endure the increased severity of their mistress. 

Poor Natalia, beyond all others, was subject to 
this new—no, not new, but aggravated—ordeal of 
her mistress’s tyranny. Alas! that I can use no 
milder term. Oh, with what dread did she obey 
every summons to the Barina’s presence. With 
what bitter tears did she, day after day, listen to 
angry reproofs and harsh threats which were not, 
she well knew, only unmeaning words. And yet, 
to me, dependent as I was on the bounty of my 
patroness and friend, and valueless as were my 
services—for I had yet scarcely entered on the 
duties of my professed engagement — Madame 
Roskin’s affection seemed to be daily augmenting, 
and her confidence in me increasing. And let me 
have the consolation of remembering that, though 
apparently fruitlessly, I, so boldly that I now 
wonder at my temerity, pleaded the cause of the 
poor oppressed serfs. My remonstrances were 
ever cut short with a pleasant smile, a kind caress, 
and endearing words ; and with an assurance that 
the dealings of the Barina with her serfs were only 
necessary discipline, and indeed were all for their 
good. 

“ Your English education has spoiled you, my 
dear friend,” said Madame, very often; “ but you 
will learn better. Wait, my dear, till you have 
won the heart of some rich countryman—and you 
must not marry a poor one, you know; [I shall 
take care of that ; and when you are mistress of 
five or six thousand serfs, you will understand these 
matters.” And she patted my cheek fondly. 


It was useless to argue—useless to say that I | 


wished never to be mistress of slaves—that I 





thought nothing of marrying—so I held my peace; | 
shall I say, “I held my peace even from good, | 


and my sorrow was stirred ?” 


At length the storm burst upon the poor serf- | 


girl. 


it would have been difficult to tell whether pleas- 
ingly or painfully ; possibly there might have been 
a mixture of both sensations. And this reminds 


One morning Mava seemed unusually excited: | 


me that I have written nothing more of Mava than | 
that she had become my maid. I have but little | 


to tell. 
happy, as I believe, to have me for a mistress, 
because I did neither beat her nor suffer her to be 
beaten. 


She wes a light-hearted girl, and very | 


I did not even scold her, and poor Mava | 


was proportionably careless, I fear. But then I had | 
so little for her to do that it mattered not much to | 


me whether that little were done or left undone 
so we had got on excellently well together. 
was very ignorant of all arts and sciences except 
embroidering ; I attempted to teach her French, 
but with little success ; music, with more, for she 


Mava | 


sang sweetly, and her clear soft voice thrilled | 


through me as she carolled, in our native Russ, 
the mournful, pathetic ballads of the country. 
She was ready enough, at all times, to give me 
information of what was going on in the village, 
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and she would have chattered by the hour about | 
her fellow serfs in the establishment, of whom | 
there were nearly forty, if I had encouraged her 

OSSIp. 

“ What is it, Mava?” I asked, when I saw that 
she waited my permission to disburden herself. 

“ Ah, little mistress, dear gosudarina, such a 
grand day this will be! so fine, so fine!’ and the 
girl clapped her hands, as it seemed rejoicingly, 
and the next moment broke out into tears and 
lamentations. 

“ Mava!” 

“Pardon, pardon; so very foolish it is of me. 
I did not mean to cry.” 

“ But what is so fine, Mava; and why is this to 
be a grand day ?” I asked. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, lady mine, does she not know?” 
she asked, in amazement. 

“Ah no, Mava; I know nothing that should 
make this day a grand day. Is it the day of some 
saint 2” 

Oh no, it was not a saint’s day, Mava said ; but 
it would be a grand day, notwithstanding. ‘ The 
Barina’s maid is to be betrothed.” 

“ The Barina’s maid, Natalia ?” I exclaimed. 

Yes, it was Natalia, and the bridegroom-elect 
was the starosta of the village. A great man Mava 
considered him, though he was a serf like the rest 
of the people on the estate. 

Natalia to be the starosta’s bride! He was a 
man of middle age, and a widower, of ill charac- 
ter among the serfs for his covetousness and petty 
tyranny, a drunkard, and as ignorant as Russian 
peasants in general were. It is true he was 
reputed to be rich, as he well might be if only half 
the stories I had occasionally heard of him from 
Mava were but partly true; but he was known to 
be more than usually brutal, and his ill usage had 
shortened the life of his first wife. 

Natalia to be the wife of such a man! 

“And does Natalia consent?” I asked, un- 
advisedly ; for I had always discouraged Mava’s 
gossip concerning what transpired in the house of 
| my protectress. 

“Ah no; poor Natalia! but what can she do 
when the Barina wills it?” 

I asked no more questions. Later in the.morn- 
ing I sought Madame Roskin, and asked if what 
I had heard were true ? 

“ That foolish girl, yes; but I did not tell you, 
for I would not make you unhappy, ma chére 
Feodora,” said the lady, calmly. “ You have 
such odd notions, you know, my dear friend.” 
This was spoken with the good-humoured and 
pleasant because sincere smile of affection with 
which Madame always reproached me for my 
English education and sensitiveness. 

“But Madame, dear friend, will not poor 
Natalia be made unhappy?” I asked. 

“How can that be?” demanded Madame. 
“Come with me,” she added, “and I will show 
you how little cause that silly child has for un- 
happiness ;”’ and, taking my arm, she led me to 
the ante-room of her own chamber. “See,” she 
said, pointing to a large table, loaded with rich 
dresses, substantial linen, gloves, laces, and a case 
of jewellery ; “this is Natalia’s portion: all will 
be hers when she is married: and her fiancé is 





well off. They will be the richest couple on the 


estate ; and I shall have Natalia always near me. 
Why should she be unhappy ?” 

“ Alas, my dear friend, it is not wealth that 
brings happiness; and this Vassillevitch, the 
starosta, is he a suitable husband for Natalia ? 
Pardon me, my dear Madame.” 

“T see what you are thinking of,” said Madame 
Roskin; “but Natalia knows she can never be 
gratified in her insane whim; and you will see 
how soon she will be reconciled to her condition.” 

I shook my head sadly, and Madame called me 
a little unbeliever. 

“Tt is sudden, Madame, this determination,” 
I said. 

* Ah no; I promised, months ago, that I would 
find a husband worthy of Natalia, in place of that 
proud painter Ivanoff, and you see I have kept 
my promise ; but the wedding will not be yet.” 

“ But this betrothal, my dear friend ? ” 

“ Ah, you will know, ma petite curiosité,’ said 
she, with a quiet laugh: “it is more sudden than 
I intended ; but the perverse child teased me last 
night; and I threatencd: and, you know, my 
dear, I never threaten unless ——;” her look 
filled up the blank. 

“Alas! then it is unpleasant, distressing to 
poor Natalia. Forgive and pity her, Madame!” 

It was unavailing. I was again pleasantly 
chided for my romantic sensibility; and the pre- 
parations went on. 

That unhappy day—for it was an unhappy, if a 
grand one—a visitor arrived at Semeonovskoye. 
It was the priest Petrovitch, from the town. He 
seemed confused, I thought, when he saw me, 
but he soon recovered his equanimity ; and I had 
not the courage or the heart to ask him for an 
explanation about the message and the money 
left with him for me by the generous merchant. 
Indeed, I was very sad with thinking of Natalia, 
and that I could do nothing for her help or 
comfort. 

So sad, that I would not witness the ceremony ; 
though, in fact, there was no ceremony to wit- 
ness ; and as the time drew near, I shut myself in 
my room alone. 

Let me briefly tell what I afterwards heard. 
The whole establishment was collected in the large 
hall of the mansion, which was brilliantly lighted 
and handsomely decorated. The starosta ¢ame in 
a rich dress, and nothing loth, to receive as his 
promised prize the well-dowered serf-girl. 

Madame was there, and the priest to perform 
the initiatory ceremony, and to bless the betrothed. 
All waited in expectation for the bride-elect. 

“Why does she linger?” demanded the mis- 
tress angrily ; and, at her bidding, several females 
of the establishment sought the poor fiancée. 
She was found, at length, in a distant chamber, 
and half conducted, half dragged into the presence 
of her mistress—weeping, despairing, dishevelled, 
and disordered in her attire. 

She cast herself at the feet of her mistress, 
praying for mercy, and was raised, to be led to 
the expectant starosta and the priest. Despera- 
tion gave her courage: she refused to submit to 
the ceremony, and was conveyed fainting from 
the hall. Nevertheless, the feasting which was 
to have concluded the day went on, and the 
Barina was unusually gracious. Those who saw 
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her then, augured sorrowfully for poor Na- 
talia. 

The next day but I will not go on. 

Many days passed before I again saw Natalia ; 
and Madame did not mention her name. 
again beheld her, the pallor of her countenance, 
her haggard looks, her weak and trembling steps, 
her feeble voice, and, more than these, the settled 
aspect of woe and degradation which had been 
stamped on her still beautiful features, told of the 
severity of the punishment she had endured. 

Why do I write this? I ask again. And 
the reply still is, because it conducts to another 
scene in my narrative. 

Yet let me again say that to Madame Roskin 
not one iota of this severity seemed unnecessary. 
If a serf refuses to obey his owner in all things, 
what coercion can be too powerful, or what punish- 
ment for contumacy too severe, short of life- 
taking ? 

Need I say that I began to feel unhappy, in 
spite of the kindness I received, and the luxuries 
by which I was surrounded? Happily, however, 
for my own peace of mind, and for my own 
character, let me also say, I was permitted gradu- 
ally to enter on my professed occupation; and in 
the daily instruction, though but for an hour or 
two each day, of the little Katrina, I found a 
relief from the burden of idleness, and a refuge 
from my melancholy thoughts. 

And thus several weeks passed on, until another 
messenger from the General informed us of his 
expected speedy return to St. Petersburg, and 
directing Madame to meet him there. Then all 
was bustle for our departure; and once more I 
was on the road which I had twice before passed 
over in eventful stages of my history. 

I shall not detain you, reader, with any travel- 
ling adventures. With a long train of servants, 
among whom were Natalia and Mava, we reached 
St. Petersbure in safety, and found that the 
General had just arrived. 


POTATOES FOR LONDON CONSUMPTION. 
Ws do not recollect ever to have met with a state- 
ment setting forth, either by weight or measure, 
the quantity of potatoes required to meet the de- 
mands of London. Judging from observations 
and comparisons not hastily made, we should say 
that each individual of the population, old and 
young, rich and poor, consumed on the average of 
the year something like two and a quarter pounds 
per week. This would give for the annual con- 
sumption of the whole population of London and 
its suburbs the unimaginable amount of three 
hundred millions of pounds. The questions natu- 
rally arise, Where do they all come from ? and how 
do they find their way in such an uninterrupted 
flow, and with so little noise or pother, from the 
hands of the growers to the mouths of the eaters ? 
Of the housekeepers of the metropolis perhaps 
ninety of every hundred buy their potatoes by the 
pound, and rarely, for reasons shown to be sound 
and economic, buy more at a time than are suffi- 
cient for a week’s supply. It may not be un- 
interesting to trace these supplies to their various 
sources, and to note as we go along some charac- 
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teristics of the trade in this indispensable adjunct 
to the dinner table. We consult our own con- 
venience in beginning our journey with the eater 
rather than the grower, as in that direction we 
can see the path plainer before us. 

The consumer is supplied with his potatoes by 
the coster, the potato-shop keeper, the green- 
grocer, and the various London markets, of which 
Covent Garden is the chief. As a general rule, 
the coster, if he be a respectable man of his grade, 
sells a better article than the stationary potato- 
dealer, unless the latter be also a green-grocer ; 
but he does not sell so cheap, as he cannot buy in 
so cheap a market. His wholesale warehouse is 
Covent Garden, whither he betakes himself at an 
early hour in the morning, long before it is light 
in the winter. The coster’s carts and donkey 
equipages, to the number of many hundreds, 
besiege all the avenues of approach to the market 
during the first three or four hours of business. 
They are bound by regulations and penalties to 
the observance of specified rules to preserve order, 
and are forbidden to displace a previous comer 
from the rank. They cannot attend two markets 
in the day, and being thus compelled to purchase 
potatoes where they purchase their other stock, 
they have the Covent Garden potato for sale, and 
rarely any other. ‘These are taken for the growth 
of the market-gardeners around London, and 
such they are supposed to be, though the fact, we 
are given to understand, is to a great extent very 
different. They are, however, mostly of a superior 
kind, being the selection, by men versed in the 
value of the goods they deal in, for the supply of 
the first and best of the London markets. 

The retail potato-merchant is 2 man who keeps 
a shop in a back street, for the sale of the tuber, 
for which his standard price is twopence the 
three pounds. His shop is an open shed, the 
whole of the front being taken away ; the potatoes 
occupy a succession of bins on one side, and, 
opposed to them a waggon-load of sea-borne coals 
is heaped against the wall on the other. Two 
immense pairs of scales, one for the potatoes, the 
other for the coals, occupy the centre of the fore- 
ground. The dispensing of these two necessaries 
of life does not, however, require the whole of the 
dealer’s time, and therefore, to fill up the intervals, 
he buys a “job” lot of old timber from some 
building in the neighbourhood which is in course 
of removal, and amuses himself during the absence 
of customers with saw-block and chopper in saw- 
ing, splitting, and tying up halfpenny bundles of 
pine-wood for the service of the .kitchen-maid. 
Sometimes he adds to this unambitious kind of 
industry the manufacture of fire-revivers, which 
are smaller bundles of wood dipped in melted 
resin or some resinous compound of which he has 
the secret ; and for these, as being extremely use- 
ful in producing a blaze when you have sat your 
fire out in some brown study, he has a tolerably 
brisk demand at five a penny. This modest 
worthy is not under the necessity of attending a 
daily market, or any market in particular. He 
can take his time and make his choice. Wherever 
there is a glut, thither he will bend his steps, and 
buy, if possible, when prices are at the lowest. 
He never raises his own charge, if he cam avoid it, 
above the traditional “three pounds twopence,” 
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which has been a tradition ever since he was a 
boy and before; he prefers rather to merge -the 
fluctuations of trade in the quality of his goods, 
as it pays him better to sell a worse potato than 
to demand a better price. There are times of 
dearness and dearth, however, when he is obliged 
to double his usual price, and even to go beyond 
that. His eustomers are chiefly the very poor, 
with whom the potato is too often the staff of life 
and constitutes for days together their only dish. 
To avoid waste they select the larger sizes, and 
such, as a rule, form the bulk of his stock. 

The greengrocer purveys for a different class, 
ranging from the upper middle to the very high- 
est, according to his locality. The three pounds 
which will cost twopence from the back-street 
dealer may realise from twice to ten times that 
sum, according to the season, in the hands of the 
ereengrocer. He has to gratify all tastes, and 
must cater for the luxurious as well as the 
economic, and therefore must buy at all markets, 
or at whatever market best meets the demand of 
the moment. The gowrmand cares nothing for 
expense, and will have new potatoes in the spring, 
when they are no larger than strawberries, and 
are sold, like strawberries, in pottles, only at 
twice or thrice the cost. Then, all the year 


through, there are the finer and more delicate sorts 
grown in garden-ground under watchful culture, 
and which rank in value with the finest fruits, are 
preserved with equal care, and doled out to the 
upper classes at equal cost. For these Covent 
Garden is the wholesale warehouse, where samples 
of them may be seen occupying the post of honour 


at all seasons. 

But the whole area of Covent Garden, even if 
the areas of the rest of the intramural markets of 
London were added to it, would not suffice for the 
potato traffic of the metropolis, and we must look 
elsewhere for some adequate idea of its extent. 
Within the last few years an enormous potato- 
market has grown up on the northern side of the 
city, and to that for a few moments we will turn 
our attention. If we go up Maiden Lane, to what 
vas formerly the passenger station of the Great 
Northern Railway, we shail come upon it, and 
witness a spectacle calculated to excite ideas on 
the subject of potatoes such as few people are 
accustomed to entertain. The old station itself 
constitutes the market, into which numerous lines 


|| eof rails converge, each and all of them loaded with 


huge trams or potato vans of a peculiar construe- 
tion and built for this especial traffic. They have 
vide trap doors at the top for the reception of 
their load, and wide folding-doors at the side for 
the convenience of unloading. Each one will 
contain some six or eight tons of tubers, which 
are shot in in bulk without sacks, and their un- 
loading and sacking employs a considerable staff 
of men, who work continuously from one week’s 
end to another. ‘The number of vans must 
amount to several hundreds; they cover several 
acres of ground ; and as they stand in all directions 
on the main ways, sidings, and turn-tables, they 
show like an irregular town of small houses, in 
the labyrinths of which one might easily become 
bewildered and lost. The surrounding buildings, 
once the offices and waiting-rooms for tickets and 
passengers, have been changed into depdts and 





market-houses, crammed with plethoric sacks, and 
the platform itself is heaped up with them almost 
to the obstruction of the gangway. In addition 
to this, lofty brick edifices have arisen on the 
surrounding land, to serve as warehouses for the 
salesmen and potato-factors to whom the several 
cargoes are consigned by the growers. The 
quantity of potatoes sold in this market varies 
from seven or eight hundred to as much as a 
thousand tons a week, and occasionally, we are 
informed, in times of crisis or anticipated dearth, 
almost doubles that amount. 

When business is brisk the scene presented by 
the market, though not very ornamental, is a 
curious and striking one. The concourse of buy- 
ers is dependent in a great measure upon the state 
of the market elsewhere. Potatoes are a heavy 
article, and distance of carriage is no trifling ele- 
ment im their cost. When, therefore, there are 
large arrivals in the river, and competition renders 
the price moderate, buyers will prefer the nearest 
market, and the Great Northern depdt will be 
comparatively deserted. This is a state of affairs, 
however, that never lasts long ; the reaction comes 
with the exhaustion of the sea-borne cargoes, and 
then the tide of potato-dealers sets in again to 
the new market. The market opens at an early 
hour, but it is not unusual to see the approaches 
swarming with vehicles of every kind before the 
gates are thrown open. The company consists of 
a singular class of dealers and speculators, in 
costume of endless variety, from glossy broad 
cloth, brass buttons and top-boots, down almost 
to undeniable tatters and slip-shod heels. Their 
operations in the market are conducted with con- 
siderable clamour, but not without the exercise of 
equal caution and deliberation. Every man of 
them is a good judge of the article, and not one is 
backward in the expression of his opinion. The 
tests which the tubers undergo are squeezing, 
pinching, poising in the palm, and slight abrasion 
of the surface with the thumb-nail. When the 
dealer buys by measure, he is likely to prefer 
“Jumpers,” which, as they preponderate over others 
in the scale, bring a better profit in selling by 
weight. If a coster cannot judge sufficiently by 
the tests above mentioned, you will sometimes see 
him, first polishing the rind on his cuff, bite a 
piece from the raw specimen and try its flavour 
by the palate. He is not too proud, when he has 
consummated a bargain, to shoulder a sack which 
he has paid for and trot off with it to his donkey- 
cart. The market is open the whole day and 
throughout the week, but it is most alive and 
active in the early mornings, when the small cash 
bargains are struck. It ought to be observed 
that there is nothing in the slightest degree capti- 
vating in the spectacle, which is distinguished by 
nothing so much as the total absence of agreeable 
colouring. It is alla brown study—mud-brown— 
the hue of mother earth covers everything—the 
vans, the rails, the straw-strewn ground, the 
buildings, the sacks, and, to no small extent, not 
only the outer integuments but the hands and 
faces of the living figures in the picture. 

The establishment of this northern market, which 
is due to the facilities afforded by the Great 
Northern Railway, has conferred a benefit upon 
the middle and lower classes of London, of which 
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most of them are not fully aware. 


The railway | 


countenances. The outside vapour has penetrated 


brings to them a constant and invariable supply of | inside the yawning space of the ancient building, 


a species of food indispensable to them all, and by 
so doing has for some time kept the price from 
undergoing those fluctuations which at various 
periods in former years have brought the very 
poor to the threshold of famine. There can be 
little doubt also that it has exercised its share of 
influence upon the price of bread, which is always 
dearer in the metropolis than it is in the provinces, 
and invariably rises with the market value of 
potatoes. We are informed on good authority, 
that if no other market of the kind existed, it 
would be practicable to supply the whole demand 
of London by the importations that might be 
brought by this single line of rail. Enormous 
quantities of potatoes travel the whole distance 
from Scotland—and the mass is made up by con- 
tributions from various stations and depdts be- 
tween Middlesex and the north of the island. 

Meanwhii, still larger quantities come up the 
Thames in coasting vessels, from which they are 
discharged at various wharves situated on both 
banks of the river. The potato-salesmen and 
factors have their warehouses adjacent to the 
wharves, and through their agency the greater 
part of the capital is still supplied. Some years 
back there was a considerable trade in foreign 
potatoes, which were sure to arrive here in large 
cargoes whenever, owing to the failure of crops on 
our own coasts, to the high price of tonnage and 
transport, to the long prevalence of contrary 
winds, or any other cause, the value of potatoes 
had reached a remunerating mark. That trade 
has latterly much declined, notwithstanding that 
potatoes are imported free of duty—and the 
declension may be traced to the rise and growth 
of the inland traffic above described. At present 
the foreign trade is confined almost exclusively to 
the import of new potatoes from Holland, which 
arrive in vessels from Rotterdam as early as the 
beginning of June, before the English crops are 
fit to dig, and which continue to arrive so long as 
the home-growers delay sending their produce to 
market. It is from this cause chiefly that the 
Londoner has new potatoes on his table a month 
earlier than his brethren in the provinces. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the potato 
is not only eaten by all ranks and classes, but 
that, as an article of trade, it is the medium of 
profit to persons of all grades, from the merehant 
who charters vessels to carry it over the seas, 
down to the peripatetic roaster who cries them all 
hot, with salt and butter into the bargain, at two 
a penny, and dispenses them on a cold wintry 
night to the shivering wanderers of our streets. 





ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 
II.—ROYAL FEASTINGS. 


Wak down to Westminster in winter time, on 
some cold damp day, when the inhabitants of the 
city and liberties are regaled with a pea-soup fog, 
and barristers, attorneys, and clients may be seen 
emerging out of the thick and sticky atmosphere 
within the huge and solemn doorway of the great 
hall, in dim shadowy form, and with grim anxious 





in thinner consistency, indeed, but yet of suffi- 
cient shade and density to obscure somewhat the 
massive oak rafters of the roof, the stretch of the 
walls, the great southern flight of steps, and the 
figures of lawyers and litigants passing out and in. 
Nobody is there but those whom a subpeena, a fee, 
or the hope of a verdict, has brought to the spot; 
and the little knots of such parties, by the en- 
trances fo the Courts of Common Pleas or Exche- 
quer, only serve to give a greater aspect of deser- 
tion and gloom to the rest of the scene. Fear, 
vexation, and annoyance are painted upon more 
faces than are hope, contentment, and satisfaction ; 
and, altogether, the genius loci, if it has any 
fascination, is of the Medusa kind, rather than 
otherwise, and one is glad to get away from West- 
minster to a snug home and a bright fireside. 

Or, drop into this same relic of England’s olden 
time some drizzly night when parliament is sitting, 
and some heavy business debate is wearing out 
the hours on empty benches, and how melancholy 
looks the hall, despite of gas-lamps, and how triste 
is the silence, only at rare intervals broken by the 
footfall of a tired-out member, eager to get into 
a cab, whose jarvey, by the side of his broken-kneed 
horse, whip in hand, is as eager to catcha fare. And 
yet this same Westminster Hall, so often dull and 
dreary, and never now particularly cheerful and 
joyous, was once the theatre of most brilliant 
festivities, of banquettings right royal in their 
way, both at coronations and at weddings, and 
oftener still at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide. What colours have shone—what gold and 
silver and jewels have gleamed and sparkled— 
what armour and arms have glittered—what ban- 
ners and feathers have waved—what lights have 
flashed—what minstrelsy has sung—what shouts 
of laughter and bursts of song have rolled up the 
halls, and ran along the roof, in the Westminster 
Hall of the Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors! 
If few spots have witnessed more of anxiety and 
sadness, certainly few have seen as much of hilarity 
and rejoicing. 

Let us catch some of the echoes. 

Here is the first, as reverberated from the black- 
letter folio of good John Stowe, now before us :— 
“King William, having returned out of Nor- 
mandy into England, kept his feast of Whitsun- 
tide very royally at Westminster in the new hall, 
which he had lately caused there to be builded.” 
This is all we find recorded. Thus the first of 
the festive echoes is but faint ; but they will grow 
louder as we proceed. 

Henry, the son of Henry 11, received the regal 
crown while his father was alive. He passed 
through the ceremonies of knighthood and coro- 
nation on the same day (a.p. 1170). A banquet 
followed in the great hall, when the father served 
the son as sewer, bringing up the boar’s-head, the 
very crown of the feast, amidst a blast of trumpets. 
The Archbishop of York—who had crowned the 
prince, in assumption of a privilege claimed by 
Becket as Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom 
the king was at variance—noticed the pride which 
flushed the cheek of the royal stripling at the 
honour and service thus done him by his sire, and, 
turning to him, said, “ Be glad, my son; there is 
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CURUNATION FEAST OF JANES I], FROM AN OLD PRINT, 


not another prince in the world that hath such a | 
sewer at his table.” The newly-crowned scion of 
royalty gave presage of his after unfilial ambition 
by asking : “ Why dost thou marvel at that? My 
father, in doing it, thinketh it not more than 
becometh him; he, being born of princely blood 
only on the mother’s side, serveth me that am a 
king born, having both a king to my father and a 
queen to my mother.” Father and son appear 
about equally foolish in this business ; but in the 
vanity of the latter there was something worse 
than folly : there was wickedness as well. 

On a Sunday in the September of 1189, Richard 
Ceur de Lion held his coronation feast in the 
hall, where the citizens of London officiated as the 
king’s butlers, and men of Winchester served up 





the viands. While archbishops and bishops, earls, 


barons, and knights, were seated at the royal 
tables, and the wine-cups went round, and the 
rude music of the minstrels mingled with the 
ruder merriment of the numerous guests, a scene 
occurred outside the walls of the grand banquetting- 
room in strange contrast to the rejoicing inside, 
but very characteristic of the state of the times. 
Richard had given orders that no Jew or Jewess 
should be present at his coronation, or at the 
banquet afterwards, “ for fear,” says Stowe, “ of 
enchantments which were wont to be practised.” 
But some of the proscribed race, trusting to the 
gold and the gifts which English monarchs were 
wont to extort from the children of Israel, whose 
riches had become proverbial, ventured to approach 
the royal presence with appropriate offerings—too 
tempting a bribe to be resisted ; so, in spite of 
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previous orders, they were permitted to enter the 
hall, and their presents were accepted. 

One unlucky wight, however, came into collision 
with a very zealous hater of the Jewish race, and 
this led to a general disturbance, whereupon the 
whole party, who had paid more dearly for their 
admission than any others, were ignominiously 
driven out into the street. Public fury against 
Jews was easily kindled, and when once it burned 
there was destruction without mercy. Staves, 
bats, and stones were in immediate request, and 
the unhappy victims of popular indignation were 
driven back to “ their houses and lodgings.” Vio- 
lence grew into massacre; and that night the 
streets of Westminster and London were stained 
with the blood of the children of Abraham. The 
riot waxed fiercer and fiercer; the Jews made 
barricades for their defence, when their enemies 
proceeded to burn their houses, making a holo- 
caust of the inmates — husbands, wives, and 
children ; or, breaking open the doors, they fing 
these miserable creatures out of the windows into 
the midst of blazing bonfires heaped up in the 
area below. The king caused several of the rioters 
to be seized, and some of them to be hanged. 

What a comment does all this afford on the 
rudeness of the times, the prejudices against the 
Jews, the belief in magic, the feeble restraints of 
law and justice, and the iniquitous partiality and 
selfishness of the sovereign; for Richard, in sen- 
tencing three of the ringleaders to the gallows, 
expressly declared that it was for having burnt 
the houses of Christians! And when he saw the 
property, as well as the persons, of the Jews 
vanishing out of his sight, he declared them under 
his own gracious and special protection. 

The festal echoes become still more distinct as 
time advances; and in the xeign of the third 
Henry, we find numerous detailed records of regal 
‘banquettings at Westminster. The marriage of 
the king with Eleanor of Provence, in 1236, was 
an eecasion on which the festivities of the great 
hall were conducted with unusual splendour. 
“The solemnity was resplendent with the clerey 
and knights properly placed. But how shall I 
describe the dainties of the table, and the abun- 
dance of divers liquers, the quantity of game, the 
variety of fish, the multitude of jesters, and 
the attendance of the waiters? Whatever the 
world pours forth of pleasure and glory was 
there especially displayed.” So writes Matthew 
Paris. 

In the same reign, we read of dinners given by 
the king to the poor, both here and in the little 
hall, the weak and the aged being placed on one 
occasion in the former, and those more strong 
and in reasonable plight in the lesser, while in the 
king and the queen’s chamber there were great 
gatherings of the little folks. From Christmas 
day to the day of the Circumcision in 1247, the 
great hall was filled with poor people, who were 
there provided with good cheer. 

Other adventures, too, there were in those days 
in the old Westminster Hall, neither festive nor 
political ; for we read of a flood in 1238, when the 


Thames rose so high that the water entered the | 


building, and the hall was crossed in boats, and 


people rode through it on horseback to their | 
After an inundation had occurred at a | 


chambers: 





much later period, the subsiding tide left on the 
floor of the hall a quantity of fish. 

The coronation banquet of Richard 11, (4.p. 1377,) 
who rebuilt the hall, was remarkably magnificent. 
The reader will not care to have the names of all 
the magnates recorded as being present on the 
occasion. It will be sufficient to observe that the 
lord steward, the constable, and the earl marshal, 
with certain knights, rode about the hall on horse- 
back, to keep the people in order; that after the 
feast the great men, knights, and lords, passed the 
remainder of the day till supper time in shows, 
dances, and solemn minstrelsy ; that in the midst 
of the palace there was set up a marble pillar, 
crowned with a gilt eagle, from under the feet of 
which, through four sides of the capital, different 
kinds of wine gushed out, freely to be taken by all 
comers, rich and poor. 

At the coronation feast of Henry rv, (1399,) the 
champion, in the person of one of the Dymokes, 
enters at the second course, armed eap-a-pie, hig 
horse barbed with crimson housings, a herald pro- 
claiming his challenge with a loud voiee, in differ- 
ent parts of the hall. Speaking of that second 
course, we may add that, thanks to a ms. in the 
British Museum, we can tell what were the prin- 
cipal dishes in all the three courses of that re- 
markable dinner. The first included two made 
dishes called “ Braun en Peverarde,” and “ Viande 
Rydal,” and also boar’s head, eygnets, eapons, 
pheasant, heron and sturgeon, with an ornamental 
preparation styled a subtelty, consisting of figures, 
histerical or emblematical. The second course 
comprised venison in frumenty, jelly, young pigs 
stuffed, peacocks, cranes, venison pasty, tongue, 
bitterns, fowls gilded, Jarge tarts, and rashers of 
ham or brawn, winding up, like the first, witha 
subtelty. The third course comprehended quinces 
in confection, young eagles, curlews, partridges, 
pigeons, quails, snipes, small birds, rabbits, white 
brawn sliced, eggs in jelly, fritters, sweetmeats 
and eggs, and again the favourite subtelty. 

Catherine, the queen of Henry v, was crowned 
during Lent, and the banguet in the great hall 
on her account was ‘therefore all of fish. Carp, 
turbot, tench, and perch, appeared on the table, 
and among them there were “ porpies rostyd,” 
and “‘menuys fryed;” which, if we are to take 
them as meaning reast porpoises: and fried min- 
nows, must have formed an odd assortment of 
viands, both as to flavour and size, to say nothing 
of them as specimens of culinary art. Most elabo- 
rate subtelties figured among the fish dishes, and 
the image of St. Catherine, with her wheel, in 
compliment to the queen, was prominently intro- 
duced in each course. Her Majesty, we are 
informed, was with great pomp conveyed into 
Westminster Hall, and there set in the throne, at 
the table of marble at the upper end, with the 
prelates of Canterbury and Winchester on the 
right hand, and the king of Scots on the left. 

The young king Henry vi was crowned here, in 
1429. “At which coronation,” Hall tell us, ‘to 
rehearse the costly fare, the delicate meat, the 
pleasant wines, the number of courses, the sorts 
of dishes, the labours of officers, the multitude ot 
people, the estates of lords, the beauties of ladies, 
the riches of apparel, the curious devices, the 
solemn banquets, it would ask a long time, and | 
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weary you.” No doubt it would; therefore con- 
gratulating the reader, that the good chronicler’s 
brevity has withheld from us what might have 
proved too strong a temptation to quote, we pass 
on to the coronation of Richard 111, for which 
more than ordinary care was taken to render it 
splendid, both for “the personal gratification of 
the vain usurper, and for the purpose of impressing 
the people with a sense of that dignity, which, 
though often factitious, doth, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, like divinity, “ hedge about a king.” 

A minute account of the robes worn has been 
preseryed, and the first course of the feast, it is 
said, was served on dishes of gold and silver. At 
the secend course “ came riding into the hall, Sir 
Robert Dymoke, the king’s champion, nis horse 
trapped with white silk and red, and himself in 
white harness, and the heralds-of-arms standing 
upon a stage, among all the company. Then 
came riding up before the king, his champion, and 
there he declared before all the people, ‘ If there 
be any man will say against king Richard 111, why 
he should not pretend the crown ;’ and anon, all 
the people were in peace awhile. And when he 
had all said, anon all the hall cried, ‘ King 
Richard,’ all with one voice. And when this was 
done, anon, one of the lords brought unto this 
champion a cup full of red wine, covered ; and so 
he took the cup and uncovered it, and drank 
thereof, and when he had done, anon, he casts out 
the wine, and covered the cup again, and made 
his obeisance to the king, and turned his horse 
about, and rode through the hall with the cup in 
his right hand; and that he had for his labour.’ 


When Elizabeth was married to Henry vit, it 
is curious to notice that, at the banquet, the 
queen presided alone—a goodly stage out of a side 
window having been raised for the king and his 


mother, “ privily, and at their pleasure,” to see the 
noble feast and service: and so again, when Anne 
Boleyn passed through the dazzling dream of 
royalty, and sat enthroned in Westminster Hall, 
the wife of Henry virr, he, with divers ambassa- 
dors, stood to behold the scene in a little closet, 
made on the right hand out of the cloisters of 
St. Stephen’s. 

The reign of Henry vii1 was the very climac- 
teric of that long age of feudal splendour which 
so often threw its blaze of illusive glory over the 
sombre and massive hall of William and Richard. 
A form of mountain-like strength, grave and dark, 
with cressets sparkling over it now and then, was 
the feudal system; such, too, was this feudal hall. 
The spirit began to change i in the later Tudor 
times. Civilization was on the edge of a crisis, 
and the festivities of English kings, though quaint 
and proud as ever, came to wear an affected garish- 
ness.. The growth of one age transplanted into 
the soil of another alto gether different from that 
out of which it sprang, degenerates into a sickly 
exotic. What once was natural enough becomes 





fantastic. The life and meaning of a “thing gone | 

out of it, what remains but an unkernelled ‘shell § p| 

Mediaeval pageantries in modern times are but | 
nouldy husks, empty and rotten. 

Westminster Hall, in: 1653, witnessed a scene | 
of very different character from regal banquettings | 
—quite a contrast to all feudal pageants—spring- 
ing out of another state of society, another political | 





spirit, another order of civilisation, yet having in 
it state ceremonial and solemnity—a grand in- 
auguration without a feast. Cromwell was sworn 
in Lord Protector on the 16th of December, in the 
Chancery Court in Westminster Hall, which was 
hung with banners taken from the royalists at 
Naseby and Worcester. There was a canopy of 
state at the south end over the ancient coronation 
chair which had been brought out of the abbey. 
There was"a table before ‘it, covered with pink- 
coloured velvet of Geneva, fringed with gold. 
There lay on the table bible, sw ord, and sceptre. 
Members of parliament were there : the speaker in 
a chair beukie the table; the lord mayor of Lon- 
don and the aldermen, “with the like,” were 
there; and his Highness was there in the seat 
where kings had worn their crowns, his dress rich 
but plain—a black velvet suit and cloak of the 
same, and broad gold band about his hat. “ Fifty- 
four years old gone April last; brown hair and mous- 
tache are getting grey. A figure of sufficient im- 
pressiveness, not lovely to the man-milliner species, 
not pretending to be so. Massive stature; big 
massive head,of somewhat lionine aspect, wart above 
the right eyebrow, nose of considerable blunt aqui- 
line proportions, strict yet copious lips, full of all 
tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, of 
all fiercenesses and rigours ; deep loving eyes, call 
them grave, call them stern, looking from under 
those craggy brows, as if in lifelong sorrow, and 
yet not thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour 
and endeavour; on the whole, a right noble face 
and hero face.”’ So that great modern man, kingly 
in his way, sat in Westminster Hall, amidst grave, 
subdued solemnities, with his bible and sceptre, 
and Mr. Lockier, the chaplain, giving an exhorta- 
tion. But as a matter of fact, England could not 
bear the repetition of that sort of thing. Once in 
the march of centuries it sufficed. The coronation 
chair went back to Westminster Abbey, and the 
coronation banquet was restored in Westminster 
Hall; but the history of the affair becomes dull 
and tame. It is weary work to go through it. A 
desperate and costly attempt to revive the medizval 
part at the crowning of a modern king, was made 
by George 1v. The feast was a fine show—a 
theatrical exhibition, with nothing real in it, but 
the presence of the Great Duke, to whom the 
monarch acknowledged that he owed the safety of 
his crown and the peace of his realm. The corona- 
tion of William tv, and of our own beloved queen, 
vas without a banquet; and an unlooked-for 
change must come ere regal feastings will again 
enliven the old hall. Such festivities as those we 
have recorded, in connection with our Henries and 
Richards, can never more be seen. We by no 


' means wish they should. 


THE NEW METAL ALUMINIUM. 
I rinp as life fleets on, and as my acquaintance 
with human character and susceptibilities becomes 
more extended, that knowledge is never so readily 


| | appr’ eciated as when it comes before us in a tangi- 


‘ble and palpable shape. There are many, many 


thousand things which you and I, reader, must 


take for granted on authority, without the chance 
of being able to demonstrate them, or having 
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them demonstrated to us. J, for instance, should 
expect you to believe me, were I to aver that the 
blood which now rushes through our arteries, or 
steals sluggishly along through our veins, contains 
a large per centage of iron. In averring this, I 
should tell you nothing that you had not probably 
heard before, the existence of iron in the blood 
being a fact now tolerably well known ; but if you 
could, like me at this instant, have before you a 
coil of iron wire more than three yards long made 
from iron extracted from human blood, the fact, I 
say, would come before you in a palpable guise of 
tenfold more expressiveness. As to me, I confess 
that though the presence of iron in the blood has 
been no novelty for the last thirty years at least, 
nevertheless I sit and gaze at my three-yard speei- 
men of blood-extracted iron wire, ponder over and 
contemplate it, until my mind is lost ina region of 
poetic abstractions. I view it with the interest of 
a cherished relic. I would not sell it for many 
times its weight in gold, valuing it as I do for its 
associations. It brings tangibly before me the 
existence of an old friend in a somewhat strange 
place ; presenting to me the knowledge of a fact 
in a tangible, concrete form. 

So, reader, having justified in your eyes, as I 
would fain hope, my partiality for rough corporeal 
demonstrations and illustrations, leaving as little 
for the imagination to supply as may conveniently 
be—do me the favour, if you please, to take from 
yonder dust-heap a brick. I am not particular 
about the sort of brick; any sort will answer my 
purpose. You cannot find a brick; good, that 
broken tobacco-pipe will perfectly answer my 
wishes. 

Having withdrawn the broken tobacco-pipe 
from the seemingly ignoble materials of a dust- 
heap, having attentively regarded it as to weight 
and size, suppose I tell you this—that from the 
very tobacco-pipe shank you there hold in your 
hand—that coarse ugly tobacco-pipe—the chemist 
can extract a lump of beautiful white metal, more 
resplendent than silver, more unalterable than 
silver when exposed to air, more musically sonorous 
than bell metal; ductile, Jaminable, fusible, and 
tough—suppose I aver all this, and indeed much 
more, concerning the beautiful metal—reader, what 
will you say? Suppose, proceeding with my 
narration, I furthermore tell you that the metal in 
question does not exist in the material of the 
tobacco-pipe ina mere minute proportion, but that 
when extracted it will occupy something abont 
two-thirds the bulk of the tobacco-pipe itself; that 
in addition to its being the chief constituent of all 
clays, it exists still more largely as to per centage 
quantity in the ruby, the sapphire, corundum, and 
adamantine spar: you may believe me—I think 
you will—but, naturally enough, you require the 
assertions to be proven and explained. 

A tobacco-pipe is composed of baked, or more 
correctly speaking, burnt white clay. Practically, 
we may regard all clays as identical in composi- 
tion. Some contain mineral colouring matters, 
especially iron oxide, or rust, and this is the rea- 
son why building bricks are red, whilst others, 
like pipe-clay, are devoid of colouring matters. 
Practically, however, I repeat, we may regard, so 
| far as the interests of this article are concerned, all 
clays as identical in composition. If I were illus- 





trating this subyect by reference to brick, I should 
state that it is the white material of the brick, not 
the red colouring matter, which is concerned in 
the production of the beautiful metal aluminium. 
Well, what, then, is clay? I mean, of course, 
white clay, inasmuch as we have already agreed to 
consider all colouring materials existing in certain 
clays as so many impurities. Clay may be stated 
to consist of a mixture of two chemical compounds 
respectively known as silica andalumina. Various 
clays hold these materials in varying proportion, 
but in general terms we may say that clay is made 
up of equal weights of silica and alumina. Let 
us banish silica from the account atonce. Though 
a most extensively diffused and important agent, 
we will have no concern with it here, because it 
does not contain the precious metal of which we 
are in quest—the beautiful aluminium ; that is 
got out of alumina. Fifty-three parts and three- 
tenths exactly of the metal aluminiwm exist in 
every hundred parts of alumina ; say, therefore, if 
you please, almost exactly fifty per cent. 

Now this alumina belongs to the class of bodies 
which chemists term earths : and if you ask me 
what earths are, according to a chemist’s notions, 
I answer in my own homely way, they are rusts 
of metals. Yes, lime is the rust or oxide of a 
metal termed calcium; magnesia is the rust or 
oxide of a metal termed magnesium ; and alumina 
is the rust or oxide of the metal termed alu- 
miainm, concerning which I write. 

Leaving the earth alumina for a time, let me 
inquire of the reader whether he ever noticed 
what occurred when a bright piece of iron was ex- 
posed to moist air? The iron under these circum- 
stances lays hold of, or, in chemical language, com- 
bines with, the element “oxygen,” becoming 
changed into oxide of iron, or, as one generally 
calls it, iron rust. The point I want to establish 
in the mind of a reader who chances not to bea 
chemist is, that the terms rust and oxide, as ap- 
plied to iron, are one aml the same. A person 
does not usually say rust of copper, rust of lead, 
and so forth, but I really do not see wherefore a 
writer may not employ these designations. At 
any rate, J have taken that liberty; and being 
taken, I proceed to impress upon you the fact that 
the earth alumina bears the same relation to the 
metal aluminium that rust of iron does to the 
metal last named. 

Immense magazines or storehouses of the earth 
or vusé alumina, are furnished to us in beds of 
clay; nevertheless, the student who desires to 
procure alumina in moderate quantities, may obtain 
it far more readily from the crystalline material 
alum, than from clay. If alum be dissolved in 
water, and hartshorn added, the alumina will fall 
down in a somewhat gelatinous form, because it is 
combined with water; but on being collected, 
washed, and heated, it assumes the characteristics 
of a white powder, which sticks to the tongue just 
like a piece of new tobacco-pipe. Now this white 
earth, alumina, is the basis or stock material of all 
clays. Porcelain clay, which is usually regarded 
as the type of purity for this class of bodies, is 
made up of 60 parts alumina, and 40 of silica, in 
every 100 parts. 

There is yet another circumstance which con- 
duces to a similar result. Extremely minute 
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quantities of materials are often, in their re- 
searches, taken cognizance of by the chemist. 
Thus, for instance, when De Candolle tells us that 
gold is contained in the roots ef violets, and in 
the stems and tendrils of the vine, and copper in 
tobacco and coffee; when Dr. Percy tells us that 
gold exists in sea water ; and that every specimen 
of lead examined by him was found to be charged 
with a portion of silver—half the startling effect 
of such assertions is lost to the mind of a non- 
chemical reader, because of the confessedly minute 
portions of the precious metals discoverable. It 
is with feelings of real wonder, however, that a 
person listens to the statement for the first time, 
that about fifty per cent. of the pure matter of 
clay consists of this strange metal aluminium. 

It is the fashion to speak of aluminium as a 
metal newly discovered. This is a mistake. 
Aluminium was first obtained by Sir H. Davy, so 
long since as the year 1808; but he obtained it 
in quantities so minute, that many of its leading 
characteristics were only imperfectly known until 
within the last few years; since, in point of fact, 
a French philosopher, M. St. Claire Deville, de- 
vised a means of producing it in large, and one 
may almost say commercial quantities. As regards 
the method of producing or eliminating aluminium, 
those of my readers who understand chemistry, 
even in its merest outlines, will be sufficiently 
informed on that point, when I tell them that it 
is extracted from the chloride of aluminium by 
the agency of sodium ; and in order to render the 
process intelligible to such as do not understand 
chemistry, I should be under the necessity of 
flying off abruptly into regions of perhaps such 
obscurity, that they might not thank me for 
making the attempt. I will content myself, 
therefore, with illustrations, rather than strict 
descriptions. To begin: the metal aluminium is 
never met with naturally in its metallic state. It 
always exists in the form of rust or oxide, and 
mixed with a few extraneous bodies. Now this 
rust is alumina, and alumina is oxide of aluminiwm ; 
and oxide of aluminium is aluminium plus oxygen ; 
and therefore, according to the chemical Cocker, it 
follows that aluminiwm is alumine minus oxygen. 
Pardon this round-about tale; something will 
come of it by and by. 

It so happens, then, that if alumina could be 
taken and robbed of its oxygen by the strong 
hand of chemistry, we should evolve aluminium. 
See how very plain this statement becomes, if we 
use what modern chemists are very fond of using— 
a diagram. 


Alumi na Aluminium 
Oo xyger 





I said something about a strong hand of che- 
mistry: see it there represented in the act of 
taking away oxygen from alumina, and setting free 
aluminiwm. 

But it so happens in practice, that we cannot 
obtain aluminium in this direct and straight- 
forward manner. There does not exist a chemical 





strong hand capable of effecting that which I have 
indicated by the diagram. Chemists sometimes 
gain their ends by the most tortuous courses 
(I use the expression in no bad sense), and the 
process by which aluminium is gained furnishes 
us with an example. The element oxygen keeps 
such vigilant look-out over the safety of the pre- 
cious metal aluminium, which it has in charge, that 
no force or agency yet known to chemists—no 
strong hand exists competent to take the oxygen 
away and leave the metal behind. It so happens, 
however, that the chemist, by a somewhat refined 
process of substitution, which I need not stop to 
describe just now, can induce the sentinel oxygen, 
vigilant though he be, to change places with 
another element, chlorine by name, thus giving 
us chloride of aluminium in place of oxide of 
aluminium ; and it furthermore so happens that 
the element chlorine, though a sentinel vigilant 
enough and powerful enough in his way, is by no 
means so difficult a fellow to deal with as oxygen ; 
and it furthermore so happens that a rare metal 
called sodium (of which, by the by, soda is the 
rust), has such an extreme desire to lay hold of 
chlorine and generate common salt, that we have 
only to bring it in contact with chloride of alumi- 
nium under proper circumstances, when it takes 
away the chlorine, and leaves aluminium behind. 
See now how easily this long tale is told by means 
of a diagram :— 
— Aluminium. 
ateeaiadenn. sea 


Chloride of Sodium (in other 

words Common Salt.) 
So it appears that the strong hand of chemistry 
brought into operation here is the metal sodium. 

None but those who study chemistry, and, 
studying it, admire it, can perceive the beauty of 
alliance between causes and effects which an ae- 
quaintance with that beautiful science discloses, 
Had we not the powerful agent sodium at our 
command, we could not—at least, not by the 
method now followed—have educed the metal 
cluminium from its hidden lurking-places; and 
had not an Italian anatomist, Galvani by name, 
chanced to remark that some frogs which he was 
engaged in dissecting, twitched and jerked their 
lifeless legs under the excitement of minute streams 
of electricity, we might not, in all probability 
should not, have discovered the very existence of 
sodium, much less should we have succeeded in 
extracting it; so wonderfully evident in the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery are the golden links 
of causation. The study of this alliance between 
truths and their results cannot be recommended 
too forcibly. There is no better means of mental 
discipline for awakening us to the intrinsic value 
of truth. It teaches us to respect, and foster, and 
cherish truth because it is true, and not to measure 
our estimation of it by the immediate value it can 
be made to bring. Think, O ye sordid ones, 
who see no beauty in the golden radiance of truth, 
except it at once disclose some treasure in your 
path, that the very existence of the beautiful 
aluminium would have been now unknown to us 
had not a certain Galvani, in the year 1783, ob- 
served the electrical kickings of a dead frog! 

* Well,” I can imagine some devotee of the mere 


Sodium___ 
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practical to exclaim, “ you have got aluminium, | 
and now cut bono—what good is it P” | 

Let us see. Aluminium is a white resplendent , 
metal, capable of assuming a higher polish than | 
silver, and does not tarnish when exposed to the 
air, as silver is apt todo. Although alumiza, or 

xide of aluminium, so obstinately refuses to give 
up its oxygen, yet once given up it manifests no 
great desire to lay hold of that clement again. To 
speak more plainly, it does not rust’ by exposure 
to the air, even though the air be moist. Some 
chemists assert that contact with boiling water 
causes it to rust a little, whilst other chemists 
aver the statement to be unfounded; from an 
impartial review of which evidence one may, I 
think, safely arrive at the conclusion that the 
tarnishing of aluminium under these circum- 
stances, if it take place at all, must be exceedingly 
slight. Aluminium is a very light metal, its 
specific gravity only amounting to 2°6; or, what 
will be still more comprehensible to some people, 
supposing a vessel to be made large enough to 
hold exactly one pound of water, it would hold 
one pound and six-tenths of a pound of aluminium. 
This extremely low specific gravity of aluminium, 
superadded to toughness and malleability, renders 
it applicable to many useful purposes. For ex- 
ample, watch wheels have been made of it, and 
instrument makers talk of using it for the con- 
struction of arms or beams of delicate chemical 
balances. Services of plate have been made of it, | 
and no doubt when aluminium is capable of being 
produced in still larger quantities, the latter 
application of this most beautiful metal will be 
greatly extended. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary con- 
sideration in reference to aluminium, is the enor- 
mous amount of it this world of ours contains, 
and its ubiquity. So far as we can ascertain, 
about one-eighth of the earth’s crust consists of 
alumina ; and alumina, as I have already explained, 
holds more than fifty per cent. of aluminium; so 
at this rate, no less than one-sixteenth of the 
solid mineral portion of our planet consists of this 
beautiful metal. Clay, or the matter of clay, may 
be said to exist everywhere; and wherever clay 
exists, there is a storehouse of aluminium. Do 
we wish to collect gold or silver? we must pro- 
ceed to certain favoured localities—perhaps to 
Australia, California, Mexico, Peru; and though 
iron be almost everywhere, yet that metal, except 
as iron ore, exists in quantities so small, that for 
all practical purposes it is absent. Not so with 
aluminium. Wherever there is clay or the matter 
of clay, native or manufactured, diffused or 
aggregated, there we find a magazine of alumi- 
nium; and as if not satisfied with this ubiquity in 
some of our common things, aluminium must 
needs enter into the composition of gems, for in 
the adamantine spar, corundum, ruby, and sapphire, 
it still is there. How enormons, then, the total quan- 
tity of aluminium existing in the world must be! 





AN AMERICAN HOTEL. 
At a time when the question of Hotel improve- 
ment has occupied a considerable share of public 
attention, the following interesting sketch of the 





Great Inn of Boston will be read with interest. It 


is from the lively pen of the “Englishwoman in 
America,” a very readable book, which has recently 
made its appearance. * 

“Giving our baggage checks to the porter 
of the American House, at Boston, we drove to 
that immense hotel, where I remained for one 
night. It was crammed from the very basement 
to the most undesirable locality nearest the moon; 
I believe it had seven hundred inmates. Having 
received the key of my room, I took my supper in 
an immense hall, calculated for dining 400 persons. 
I next went into the ladies’ parlour, and felt rather 
out of place among so many richly dressed females ; 
for as I was proceeding to write a letter, a porter 
came in and told me that. writing was not allowed 
in that saloon. ‘Freedom again,’ thought I. 
On looking round I did feel that my antiquated 
goose-quill and rusty-looking inkstand were rather 
out of place. The carpet of the room was of 
richly flowered Victoria pile, rendering the heaviest 
footstep noiseless; the tables were marble on 
gilded pedestals, the couches covered with gold 
brocade. At a piano of rich workmanship an 
elegantly dressed lady was seated, smging. .... 

.... A fountain of antique workmanship threw 
up a jet d'eau of iced water, scented with 
eaw de Cologne; and the whole was lighted by 
four splendid chandeliers interminably reflected, 
for the walls were mirrors divided by marble pil- 
lars. The room seemed appropriate to the pur- 
poses to which it was devoted—music, needlework, 
conversation, and flirting. With the single excep- 
tion of the rule against writing in the ladies’ 
saloon, a visitor at these immense establishments 
is at perfect liberty to do as he pleases, provided 
he pays the moderate charge of two dollars, or 8s. 
aday. This includes, even at the best hotels, a 
splendid table @héte, a comfortable bedroom, 
lights, attendance, and society in abundance. 
From the servants one meets with great attention, 
not combined with deference of manner, stil! less 
with that obsequiousness which informs you by a 
suggestive bow, at the end of your visit, that it 
has been meted out with reference to the probable 
amount of half-sovereigns, shillings, and sixpences 
at your disposal. 

“The American House at Boston, which is a fair 
specimen of the best class of hotels in the States, 
though more frequented by mercantile men than 
by tourists, is built of grey granite, with a frontage 
to the street of 100 feet. The ground floor to the 
front is occupied by retail stores, in the centre of 
which a lofty double doorway denotes the entrance, 
marked in a more characteristic manner by groups 
of gentlemen smoking before it. This opens into 
a lofty and very spacious hall, with a chequered 
floor of black and white marble; there are lounges 
against the wall, covered over with buffalo-skins ; 
and, except at meal-times, this capacious apart- 
ment is a scene of endless busy life, from two to 
three hundred gentlemen constantly thronging it, 
smoking at the door, lounging on the settees, 
reading the newspapers, standmg in animated 
groups discussing commercial matters, arriving, or 
departing. Piles of luggage, in which one sees 
with dismay one’s light travelling valise crushed 
under a gigantic trunk, occupy the centre ; porters 





* London; John Murray, 1956. 
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mee. || Bi J he ti fave tifieati P P lite vealed If 2 yi when it is suited to their congregations—for which they 
tion, \ scope or ne gra i ca 10n 0 18 palate. people | will be praised by men of sense. ‘To insist against 
less || fl Persist in taking their meals in a separate apart- | drunkenness as debasing reason, the noblest faculty of 
bra | | ment, they are obliged to pay dearly for the indul- | man, would be of no service to the common people; but to 
Pa || | gence of their exclusiveness. There are more than | tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and 
a 1 | 100 waiters, and the ladies at table are always — them how a = would _ —_ fail to 
Ye | i _ i sah a 2 make an impression. Sir, when your Scotch clergy give 
mees || | ~ ed first, and to the best —. ~— up their inate manner, religion will soon decay in that 
| | _ “The drawing-rooms are always kept very hot by | country.”—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
. fair || fj) huge fires of anthracite coal, and the doors are lett 
ates, || jg) open to neutralise the effect. The temperance at ae 
than || fi table filled me with surprise. I very seldom saw AN ANECDOTE OF FELIX NEFF. 
tage 1 | yo beverage but _— iced-water. There are con- Onk day, as Felix Neff was walking in a street in the city 
othe || fg) Yeniences of all descriptions for the use of the of Lausanne, he saw, at a distance, a man whom he took 
re of ] | guests. The wires of the electric telegraph, CON- | for one of his friends. He ran up behind him, tapped him 
ance, || stantly attended by a clerk, run into the hotel 3 | on the shoulder before looking in his face, and asked him, 
roups || porters are ever ready to take your messages into | “ What is the state of your soul, my friend?” The 
sito. | Jf te towns, pens. paper, and nk await, you in| stapes tured; Nef erecta is eror, alee an 
i # ° 3 ; ‘ vent his way. ; years after, ¢ 
uered | gee 1 — sige 1 "heaie: 9 sa ri _— to came to Neth, and accosted him, saying he was indebted to 
inges || ¢ a and brush soe cots; m " ort, there 1S | him for his inestimable kindness. Neff did not recognise 
kins ; i | every contrivance for abridging your labour in | the man, and begged he would explain. The stranger 
\part- | mounting up-stairs. But the method of avoiding | replied, “ Have you forgotten an unknown person whose 
io | Bf the confusion and din.of two or three hundred shoulder you touched in a street in Lausanne, and asked 
~ | bells must not be omitted. All the wires from the | him, ‘How do you find your soul?” | It was I’; your ques- 
ng it, diff ~ eireer tion led me to serious reflection, and now I find it is well 
ttees, i= erent rooms centre at one bell, which is located with my soul.” This proves what apparently small means 
mated | in a case in the lobby, with the mechanism seen on | may be blessed of God for the conversion of sinners, and 
ng, or | one side through a sheet of plate glass. The other how many opportunities for doing good we are continually 
s sees || § Side of the case is covered with numbers in rows. | letting slip, and which thus pass irrecoverably beyond our 
: hed: | By each number is-a small straicht piece of brass, reach. One of the questions which every Christian should 
ushe@’ || @ hich dis h 1 2 i he bell is | Propose to himself on setting out on a journey is, “ What 
orters |} whic Tops and angs down when the be _ 8 opportunities shall I have to do good?” And one of the 
—— | sounded, displaying the number to the attention points on which he should examine himself on his return 
im | of the clerk, who sends a waiter to the apartment, | is, “ What opportunities have I lost ?”—James, 
— a ee eee 
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On THE ConnEXION OF GEOLOGY WITH TERRESTRIAL 
Maenetism.—At recent meetings of the British Asocia- 
tion, Mr. Hopkins has brought forward ingenious and 
original views on terrestrial magnetism in connexion 
with geology. How far his theories are supported by facts 
it is not yet time to determine, but coming from a prac- 
tical mining geologist, and a traveller who has collected 
his observations in all parts of the world, they deserve the 
careful consideration of men of science. Mr. Hopkins 
maintains that “the slow operations of that power which 
we call terrestrial magnetism, account for all the changes 
observed on the surface of the earth, in the structure, com- 
binations, and relations of the crystalline and sedimentary 
rocks, individually and collectively.” ‘This theorem he en- 
deavours to prove and demonstrate by the general princi- 
ples of the polarity of matter, the ascertained meridional 
structure of the crystalline rocks, the distribution of metal- 
liferous deposits, and by other physical facts and phenomena. 
The fact of the general meridional structure of the crystal- 
line rocks, or their being found, wherever exposed, on edge, 
bearing north and south, is pretty clearly established ; and 
Mr. Hopkins adds, from his own observations, additional 
proofs of the extent to which this formation prevails over 
the surface of the globe. The phenomena of the tides are 
partly ascribed by Mr. Hopkins to the same law of polarity. 
The extent and the direction of sedimentary deposits is also 
referred to the same force, the action in this case being of 
course vastly less perceptible than in the oceanic currents. 
But the most startling part of the theory is that which 
atlirms that the solid structure of the earth’s surface is also 
by the same influence, perpetually, though slowly, moving 
from the south to the north, this being represented as af- 
fording the only solution to problems which have puzzled 
geologists and astronomers. The rate of the meridional pro- 
gression is estimated as high as one minute in three years, or 
one degree in 180 years. Supposing this rate of movement 


constant, the spot on which London stands must have 
been in the equator about 9180 years ago, and the whole 
of England will be within the arctic circle in about 2800 


years hence. Thus may be explained the phenomena of 
organic remains of plants, which must have lived and died 
on the spot where they are found, though the climate now 
around them is utterly unfit for their existence. Thus also 
may be explained the position of stars since the altered 

eriod of the earliest authentic records of astronomers. 

nstead of “ the precession of the equinoxes,” or the bodily 
oscillation of the globe, Mr. Hopkins maintains that a 
slow but steady movement of the crystalline surface of the 
earth from pole to pole would account for all the phe- 
nomena. As is usually the case in maintaining a theory, 
there is a tendency to over-generalization, and the direct 
action of heat, gravity, and various physical causes, is 
too little admitted. But the question as to the influence 
of terrestrial magnetism in producing movements and 
change in the great mass of the globe, as well as in 
the metalliferous formations, deserves further discus- 
sion. 

Gop’s BLEssInG on ProBity AND PERSEVERANCE.— 
A biographical sketch of the late William Kelly, Esq., Al- 
derman of the city of London, has been published. In 
tracing the career of Alderman Kelly, the writer shows 
that he was originally a poor boy, and that from the period 
of his leaving an indifferent village school, to that of finally 
quitting the humble roof of his parents, he was engaged in 
the merest drudgery of agricultural labour ; that the em- 
ployment was distasteful to him, and that he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to relinquish it; that he entered the 
metropolis at the age of fourteen, almost penniless and 
friendless ; that by his own unassisted efforts, and after a 
protracted servitude, he succeeded in amassing a large for- 
tune, a considerable portion of which he spent in acts of 
generous sympathy and brotherly kindness ; that he was 
raised by the spontaneous suffrages of his fellow-citizens to 
the highest honour it was in their power to bestow; and 
that he went down to the grave at a good old age, leaving 
behind him an honoured memory and an example worthy 
of the imitation of others. 





A GrRateFut SurrerRER.—Sir Astley Cooper received 
perhaps the largest fee ever given at one time for an opera- 
tion. It was upon an old gentleman named Hyatt, who 
was a resident in the West Indies, and when he arrived at 
the age of seventy, being afflicted, determined on going to 
England. Upon Sir Astley visiting him one day, when he 
was able to quit his bed, he observed that he had feed his 
physician, but that he had not yet remunerated his sur- 
geon. He desired to know the amount of his debt, and 
Sir Astley stated, “Two hundred guineas!” “ Pooh, 
pooh,” exclaimed the old gentleman, “I shan’t give you 
two hundred guineas; there, that is what I shall give 
you,” taking off his nightcap, and tossing it to Sir Astley. 
“Thank yon, sir,” said Sir Astley, “anything from you is 
acceptable ;” and he put the cap in his pocket. Upon ex- 
amination it was found to contain a cheque for one thou- 
sand guineas. 


DrGrapaTion or Turxist Women.—An incident 
occurred on our way to the annual meeting of our mission 
which has impressed me more than any one thing with the 
deplorable condition of Turkish women. 
night at Kara Hissar, a Moslem village. 








We spent a | 
An hour or two | 


after our arrival our hostess came in, bringing a present of || 


a large plate of walnuts and raisins. She seemed possessed 
of more modesty and refinement than most Turkish women, 
and was evidently one of the first women of the place. 
After a few moments, she entered into conversation with 
Mrs. B. She was surprised that so much attention was 


paid her, and was still more astonished when she learned |} 


that she travelled with her husband, and was treated by 
him as an equal and companion. In her amazement, she 
asked, “ Are you immortal?” Such was the contrast be- 
tween Mrs. B.’s situation and her own, that she thought 
she had attained to a heavenly state. If our condition is 
heavenly, what must theirs be? With what joy will they 
embrace the gospel! Will not Christain women pray 
much for their deluded and degraded sisters? The day of 
their deliverance draweth nigh. May the Lord hasten it! 
—American Paper. 


Boarpine anp HovusgeKerrinc—Wuicn 1s Home? 
— “Don’t talk to me about keeping house,” you will hear 
a young bride say: “I will board, and be free from care, 
trouble, and the annoyance of servants.” All very well 
imagined. But the reality of boarding is not always 
so agreeable. Here is the other side, presented by a 
correspondent of the “ Home Journal.” He says: “ It 
is not living—it is only staying—to be in a house full of 
strangers—people with whom we have no feeling in com- 
mon; if disagreeable to you, still compelled to meet them, 
morning, noon, and night; and if agreeable, to have your 
time encroached upon, your room entered at all times, 
taking away all sense of privacy or retirement—if in trou- 
ble or in joy, feeling compelled to hide all traces from the 
gaze of strangers. ‘T'o lack the comforts of a home—to eat 
what others choose you should, cooked as they please, 
whether sick or well —living under a system of surveillance, 
almost equal to that described by Bayard Taylor as exist- 
ing among the Japanese—feeling only free when your 
door is locked for the night—to feel constantly obliged to 
entertain company, and (worst of all) be entertained— 
to be waited upon by entirely careless servants—obliged to 
keep everything under lock and key :—these are a few of 
the pleasures of boarding out, which so many choose in 
preference to a home. 


Natrona CHARACTERISTICS OF VESSELS.—Fog is a 
great conductor of sound, and frequently strange voices 
are borne far along the waters, from unseen vessels at an- 
chor or drifting in the calm. A German vessel may be 
known by the beautiful national melodies which the crew 
sing in harmony: a Dutchman by the clatter of wooden 
shoes; a Frenchman by vociferous chatteration; and a 
ship that sails from our own dear native land may be re- 
cognised by our national curses and bad language in gene- 
ral.—Hughes’s Two Sunmer Cruises. 














